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From the Publisher: 


Nearly one year ago — April, 1975, to be exact — Connecticut Architect featured 
the newly-opened Hartford Civic Center. Designed by Vincent Kling and Partners 
of Philadelphia, The Civic Center represented a tremendous investment in the 
future of Connecticut's capital city by the municipal government, tna Life & 
Casualty Company, and ITT-Sheraton. 


At that time, Ætna’s retail/commercial portion of the project, known as The 
Civic Center Shops, was only a cavernous, concrete-walled void wrapping two 
sides of the central coliseum. By October 25th, the Grand Opening of The Civic 
Center Shops was areality, with Hartford’s first new department store in more 
than 80 years and 50specialty shops and restaurants — vending everything 
from jewelry and model airplanes to sukiyaki and ice cream — ready to greet 
the busy Christmas shopping season. 


A miracle? Not quite, but it took an unusual combination of leasing, design 

and construction talent — as well as an unusually understanding landlord — to 
bring the whole project to fruition. Mike Buckley, AIA and a member of the 
development team has detailed the experience for this issue’s feature. Through 
the courtesy of Ætna, staff photographer Bill Bradford has once again provid- 
edsome outstanding color pictures, including the cover shot of the Luettgens 
Ltd. main floor. 


Circulation of Connecticut Architect includes all resident Connecticut architects; 
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From the President 


One of the special opportunities that 
accrues to officers of AIA Chapters like 
myself is to attend meetings at the na- 
tional level which offer a comprehensive 
view of what is happening that affects 
our profession and its special concerns. 

| attended such a meeting in Washington, 
D.C., in January — called a “Grassroots” 
Conference — which is designed to brief 
AIA Chapter officers on national policies 
and programs and to encourage reac- 
tions that might direct reshaping of those 
programs. l’d like to report to you some 
of my observations and reactions. 


My strongest impression is that our Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects is a vigorous, 
sensitive and responsive organization, 
and that any Architect who does not par- 
ticipate in the mainstream of its activities 
may very well find that his profession 

has passed him by. Many aspects of our 
professional life are changing, and unless 
we react quickly and intelligently, we will 
find that our philosophies and services 
are obsolete. The AIA is providing useful 
tools and stimulating new directions to 
follow. The effective way to appropriate 
these resources is to participate regular- 
ly and meaningfully in the development 
and implementation of AIA programs. 


Foremost among our national AIA poli- 
cies is that of saving energy in the built 
environment. Excellent research was 
done in preparation of position papers 
that conclude that energy savings made 
possible through energy efficient build- 
ing design, could result in an average 

30 percent reduction in energy consump- 
tion in existing buildings, and 60 percent 
in new buildings. We favor changes in 
laws and regulations to provide incen- 
tives for saving energy through tax cred- 
its, guaranteed loans, subsidized interest 
rates, rapid depreciation allowances, 
subsidies, or technical assistance. We 
support the principle of legislation to 
require energy efficiency in buildings, 
but do not favor prescriptive standards 
such as the ASHRAE 90-75. Rather, the 
energy budget concept now used by the 
GSA as a performance requirement is 
better in our judgment. The AIA energy 


policy is worthy of proclamation in Con- 
necticut; many tools are available in the 
form of simple explanatory brochures 
to give to interested laymen, slide pro- 
grams for presentation to groups, and 
technical backup. There is a National En- 
ergy Council for us to join. | look for- 
ward to an active “Conserve Energy by 
Design” program in Connecticut, and a 
legislative effort to provide incentives 
for conserving energy in building. 


Out of a concern for the professional de- 
velopment of young architectural grad- 
uates, the AIA, in partnership with the 
National Council of Architectural Regis- 
tration Boards, has embarked ona pilot 
program to provide an organized system 
of training and counseling called the In- 
tern-Architect Development Program 
(IDP). Each intern-architect will get ca- 
reer advice froma professional sponsor 
who will be a person with decision-mak- 
ing responsibility within his firm or organ- 
ization, anda professional advisor who 
will be from outside the office. In addi- 
tion, the local AIA Chapter will provide 
supplemental education specifically 
designed for the intern’s professional 
development. Although the pilot pro- 
grams will be in Colorado and Texas, it 
would be good for the CSA to sponsor 
some programs this year for young prac- 
titioners. 


There is much concern at the national 
level about our Standards of Ethical Prac- 
tice. Consideration has been given to 
modifying our ban on advertising, our 
conflict of interest clauses, our limits on 
political contributions, and ban on en- 
dorsement of products. A national sam- 
pling of member opinion strongly op- 
posed any change to our current ethical 
standards; however, the pressure from 
some consumer advocate interests con- 
tinues, and the variety in expansion of 
our delivery of services and competition 
from outside the profession makes this 
issue a continuing one. The question 
seemed best focused by the observation 
that we are at the crossroads of decision 
to retain our status as a professional soci- 
ety, or to become a business trade as- 
sociation. | believe that we must take a 
strong stand for the maintenance of high 


ethical standards to provide our society 
with professional service of high quality 
and unquestionable integrity. 


The national AIA continues to place 
greater emphasis on delivery of services 
at the local level. Accordingly, the na- 
tional dues were reduced in 1976, in or- 
der to allow local Chapters to increase 
dues for improving local services. Our 
Connecticut Society of Architects will 
not increase dues in 1976, but we will 
emphasize the greater utilization of re- 
sources from National. 


Changes are being considered in our 
AIA membership categories to eliminate 
the Professional Associate category, and 
add an AIA Associate category for unli- 
censed para-professionals directly en- 
gaged ina professional or technical ca- 
pacity in the practice of architecture. 
Alllicensed architects would be full cor- 
porate members. This proposal is a fairly 
substantial change in many respects, and 
needs to be explained and debated at 
another time and place. 


Finally, | was impressed with the tremen- 
dous volume of quality information avail- 
able to all AIA members in the form of 
publications of all kinds — books, study 
reports, forms, and guidelines — and 
with the continuing education resources 
available in training labs, tapes, slides and 
films and the availability of AIA staff per- 
sonnel. All AIA members should be aware 
and make use of these resources. A good 
way to get some of this first-hand is to at- 
tend the AIA National Convention in 
Philadelphia during May 2 to 5. The pro- 
grams are interesting and of substance. 

l urge you toattend. 


Richard E. Schoenhardt, AIA 


From the Executive Director 


Over 80 members of the CSA and guests 
disregarded a dismal weather forecast 
and braved a howling snowstorm to at- 
tend a Chapter meeting on January 21 at 
which Peter G. Kelly, the Chapter’s legal 
counsel, lectured on loss prevention in 
the preparation of contracts and specifi- 
cations. It was indeed unfortunate that 
the one hundred orso who had reserved 
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or this meeting couldn’t brave the ele- 
ments, because virtually every suggestion 
Peter made, if followed, could eliminate 
an exposure to liability. This program 

is the first in aseries sponsored by the 
Chapter's Liability Insurance Task Force, 
under the chairmanship of Jim Evans. 


Sites and themes for the five remaining 
Chapter meetings in 1976 are being de- 
termined by the Program Committee, 
headed by Dick Bergmann. The next 
meeting, on March 24, will be held at the 
Medical and Dental Center of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut in Farmington. A 
tour of the facility is planned and a speak- 
ler on matters closely related to design 

is being sought. 


hile you are marking your calendars, 
flip to May and puta big “X” over the 
26th, for the Chapter meeting will be held 
at the Lockwood Mansion in Norwalk, 

a suitable setting for the theme of histor- 
ic preservation and adaptive re-use. 


he documents are here! The documents 
are here! A complete stock of the AIA 
documents in the A, B, C, D, E, and G Se- 
ries awaits your orders. Call the Chapter 
office at 865-0017, and your documents 
will be on the way, for service is our busi- 
ness. Though CSA members have re- 
ceived our price list, many readers of 
Connecticut Architect who use AIA 
documents have not. Again, call the of- 
fice; we will be happy to send one. 


The most effective membership program 
foran AIA chapter takes place within the 
architectural offices, according to the 
Executive Director of the North Carolina 
Chapter, AIA, which has as members 85 
percent of the architects in the state eli- 
gible to join AIA. The program, informal 
and unstructured, simply calls for each 
AIA member in an office to take the time 
to explain the advantages of joining the 
Chapter to a fellow employee who is not 
a member. It is simple, and it works. A 
reminder of some of the advantages: 
continuing education, group insurance, 
legislative action (the lowering of regis- 
tration fees, for example), interesting 
meetings, and a chance to work for the 
betterment of the architectural profes- 
sion in the state. If each member would 
only take the time to speak to one or two 
colleagues who haven’t yet joined, and 
make certain that all questions are fully 
answered, the Connecticut Society of 
Architects’ membership could approach 
that excellent percentage enjoyed by the 
North Carolina Chapter. 


Each day, at least one call comes in from 
an unemployed architect or draftsman 
asking how he or she can become en- 
rolled in the Chapter’s Job Clearing 
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House. There is little question that the 
unemployed in the architectural profes- 
sion know about the Chapter's service, 
but there is some doubt that the offices 
know enough about it. The JCH is a free 
service that attempts to bring together 
the person needing work and the office 
needing help. An architectural office 
calls and, after a short discussion, this 
office has a fairly accurate idea of the ed- 
ucation and experience level required. 
Very shortly after the call ends, resumes 
of appropriate people are sent to the 
inquiring office. Ifthe proper person 
isn’t found the first time, we try again. 
Many people of all experience levels 
have been placed by the clearing house, 
despite dismal employment conditions. 
And it’s all been free. 


Architects often complain that the pub- 
lic doesn’t know enough about the pro- 
fession and how it works. This is no doubt 
true, despite the efforts of the AIA and 
CSA, both of which constantly send news 
releases to the papers, video “spots” to 
TV stations and attempt to arrange for 
architects to appear on radio and TV and 


to speak to local groups and service clubs. 


Architects in Wilton and the Wilton Li- 
brary have collaborated to increase the 
public’s understanding of the architec- 
tural profession by staging an exhibit of 
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the works of architects who live or prac- 
tice in Wilton. The two-week long exhi- 
bition was capped by a public meeting on 
architecture in which architects served 
as panelists. An exhibition and public 
meeting; how better can we explain our 
work to the people! There are dozens 

of towns in Connecticut where groups 
of architects live and practice that have 
public libraries eager to exhibit photo- 
graphs and enthusiastic about holding 

a public meeting on architecture, a sub- 
jectin which the public has a great inter- 
est. Willis Mills, in a casual conversation 
with a person active in the library, put 
the idea in motion. 


The Executive Director’s report would 
not be complete without a word about 
Chapter finances. Dues payments are 
coming in quite well, and we thank those 
who have paid their dues promptly. We 
urge, or perhaps plead to those who 
haven’t paid to send in a partial or full 
payment as soon as they can. The money 
coming in now that won’t be needed 

till later in the year does not sit idly in a 
checking account. Itis put into short- 
term savings accounts where it earns in- 
terest. Last year, several hundred dollars 
were earned this way. Even greater earn- 
ings are possible if more members pay 


their dues now. 
Peter Borgemeister 


Comecticut’s 


HOUSING 


by James E. Lash 


Whether we know it or not — or like to 
admit it or not — Connecticut faces the 
possibility of a 110,000-unit shortfall in the 
production of new and/or rehabilitated 
housing by the year 1980. Although we 
are ina period of high household forma- 
tion, which is the basis of housing need, 
housing production is stuck at the lowest 
rate in 30 years. In Connecticut, that rate 
has dropped froman average of 20,000 
units per year to a current 10,000 units — 
a rate which is only one third of that nec- 
essary to meet the housing demand for 
an additional 160,000 units in the State 
by 1980.* 


This situation contrasts sharply with that 
prevalent between the years 1950 to 1970. 
Aided by rising family incomes, favorable 
interest rates and subsidies to the better 
off in the form of income tax reductions 
for mortgage interest and real property 
taxes, the nation achieved a rate of hous- 
ing production one and one-half times 
the rate of new household formation. The 
occupancy of these new units, plus the 
turnover or “chain-of-moves”’ thus cre- 
ated in the existing housing inventory, 
enabled millions of American families to 
improve their housing conditions. 


A principal reason for this drastic short- 
fallin production is that housing costs to 
the consumer have accelerated faster 
than the increase in family incomes. The 
result, as the State League of Women Vot- 
ers recently pointed out, is that housing 
no longer is the problem solely of the 
poor. Indeed, today’s housing problem 
is less that of substandard housing than 
that consumers are required to spend 
excessive proportions of their incomes 
for housing. Even in 1970, a Harvard-MIT 
study found that an excessive proportion 
of income for housing expense was a ma- 
jor factor in housing deprivation, and the 
situation is even worse today. 


This excessive expense to the housing 
consumer has various components. The 


*Estimate projected by consulting econo- 
mists in 1975 in a study commissioned by 
the Department of Community Affairs 
and the Connecticut Housing Finance 
Agency. 
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most dramatic is mortgage interest rates, 
which have more than doubled in the 
past 20 years. In my opinion, they are un- 
likely to change significantly, since this 
country appears headed for a long-term 
capital shortage. The constant threat of 
inflation will mean that long-term interest 
rates will stay high, even when short-term 
rates decline. Government borrowing in 
competition for savings will continue to 
invade the resources of the financial in- 
stitutions that make residential mortgage 
loans. 


The only way I can see significantly to 
reduce interest rates is by government 
interest rate subsidy. This becomes such 
an expensive tax burden that no level of 
governmentcan bear it, even for all 
those for whom subsidy is the only solu- 
tion. Morever, the subsidy of interest 
rates for some necessitates increased tax- 
es on others, further depleting their in- 
come available for housing expense. Nor 
do I see that we can do much about re- 
ducing local property taxes or the cost of 
heating as components of housing ex- 
pense. 


Rather, the area we can do something 
about is to reduce the cost of the dwell- 
ing unit itself. More people will then be 
able to buy or rent new housing; hous- 
ing production will increase; the result- 
ing turnover will benefit consumers at 
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all income levels; and for those requiring 
subsidy of some kind, the expenditure of 
public funds will be lessened. 


The following are some suggestions for 
ways in which high housing costs might 
be controlled and even reduced: 


1. The legislature should charge some 
cabinet level department of State 
government with continuously and 
systematically examining and seeking 
revision of all laws, regulations and 
private practices that unnecessarily 
add to the cost of housing. | would in- 
clude energy costs, too, since dollar 
costs and energy costs in housing are 
often coincidental. All other depart- 
ments of the State should be charged 
with cooperating, and annual reports 
back to the legislature should be re- 
quired detailing the changes made and 
the cost savings achieved; 


2. The above charge should be made so 
that the responsible department would 
be a “housing advocate” for all hous- 
ing production, use and distribution 
within the State; 


3. | would urge the legislature to charge 
the Department of Environmental Pro- 
tection and the Department of Health 
with initiating and developing every 
means possible for localized sewage 
disposal and recycling; and 
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4. | suggest that the legislature call upon 
the Department of Transportation, in 
cooperation with the “housing advo- 


and an advisory committee, to prom- 
ulgate recommended standards for 
streets and drainage in subdivisions, 
taking into account the variations 
possible under planned unit develop- 
ment or open space subdivision, 


ow let me elaborate briefly on each of 
hese points. Present requirements over 
hich the individual developer or build- 
rhas no controlare pricing too many 
eople out of the housing market. While 
omparisons between the automobile 
ndustry and housing are not always ap- 
ropriate, the current situation is applica- 
le in which consumers have responded 
o inflationary pressures and the energy 
hortage by demanding more econom- 
cal cars. Automobile manufacturers have 
ad to respond to this demand, which 

s similar among housing consumers. The 
omebuilder, however, is constrained 
rom a similar response by the laws and 
egulations that effect him. In most of the 
tate, he is prevented from producing 

he housing equivalent of the Pinto and 
hevette. For example, the simple device 
f cluster or open space subdivision could 
educe the selling price of a single-family 
ome by 25 percent. But builders are not 
llowed this type of development in most 
f Connecticut. 


ver the years laws and regulations ap- 
lied to housing have multiplied and 
ecome more and more stringent. Some- 
hing has been added here and something 
here. Individual added costs may seem 
nsignificant; cumulatively, they drive the 
roduct beyond the consumers’ reach. 
et no one has been charged with look- 
ng at these additions to say, “how will 

his effect consumers’ housing costs?” 

t’s time to ask that question in respect 

o all the laws and regulations on the 
ooks and their administration. The ex- 
mination and revision should include 
he requirements for land use and devel- 
pment, building specifications and 
uilding methods and materials, finan- 
ing, real estate transfers, the time delays 
securing approvals, and so on. It would 
ave to encompass all local regulations, 

s well as private practices that increase 
osts. 


he crux of the matter, of course, is how 
bring about the needed changes, 

hich were comprehensively documen- 
d by the Governor’s Task Force on 
ousing in 1972. But no one has respon- 
ibility for following up the recommen- 
ations of that exceptional report. The 
ubject is complex. The consumers who 
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cate” department, other departments, 


need housing they can afford are not or- 
ganized. Builders are immediately sus- 
pect in their advocacies. Others, on the 
contrary, either have a stake in keeping 
things as they are, or lack incentive for 
reducing housing costs. One time when a 
local official could not justify his town’s 
requirements for water lines on engi- 
neering grounds, he said to me, “What 

is $25,000 to a development of this size?” 


l especially recognize the difficulty in 
changing regulations that are the prov- 
ince of the State’s municipalities. But in 
a state short on both dollars and energy, 
how can the State government abdicate 
responsibility, for example, for require- 
ments for more paving, larger lots and 
larger dwelling units than most people 
either need, want or can afford, and that 
consume more energy than the State 
can spare? 


My second suggestion, therefore, is for 

a housing advocate“ at cabinet level 
within State government. Housing needs 
a presence whenever another Depart- 
ment of the State or the legislature makes 
a proposal that will adversely affect the 
housing consumer. A Current case in 
point is the campaign for the preservation 
of agricultural lands. While this measure 
is being vigorously espoused by the agri- 
cultural interests within the State govern- 
ment, no parallel housing interest is avail- 
able to point out that the brunt of the 
measure as drafted will fallon the hous- 
ing consumer and hit hardest those who 
can afford it least. 


Perhaps the Department of Community 
Affairs is the logical one to carry the man- 
tle of “housing advocate“, because of 
that office’s prior experience with hous- 
ing. The problem is that DCA’s experi- 
ence has been limited largely to subsi- 
dized housing, amounting to a little over 
1% of the housing supply. DCA has had 
very little experience with the private 
housing industry, and vice versa. For this 
reason perhaps the Department of Com- 
merce should be assigned a special sup- 
porting role. 


An advantage of the Department of Com- 
munity Affairs in the “housing advocate” 
role, however, is the relationship that 
office has with local governments. This 
relationship should enable the depart- 
ment to provide leadership in respect to 
local constraints on private market proc- 
esses to meet housing needs. For exam- 
ple, a great deal of local resistance to 
housing is based on the anticipation of 
increased school costs. Zoning for large 
lots and large dwelling units automati- 
cally excludes all but large families which 
do indeed increase school costs. But be- 
cause of a birth rate today which is half 
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what it was 20 years ago, and because 

of other reasons drastically decreasing 
household size, the housing market to- 
day is strong for smaller dwelling units 
that add few children to the school sys- 
tem and actually pay more in taxes than 
they cost the locality. To bring rational- 
ity tosuch misconceptions, | would urge 
that a housing advocate within State gov- 
ernment establish liaison with research- 
ers at the University of Connecticut, much 
as the State Department of Agriculture 
works closely with the University’s De- 
partment of Agriculture and its agricul- 
tural extension service. 


My third suggestion is to break away from 
the state’s present singular course of 
sewage disposal by long line collection 
and treatment on water courses. This 
present policy is both environmentally 
and economically unsound. Environ- 
mentally it is not sound to be concerned 
about water supply while picking up mil- 
lions of gallons where it falls and trans- 
porting it to be carried away in water 
courses, and wasting tons of nutrients 
while concerned with an energy short- 
age. Economically these actions are not 
sound either. Nor is it sound to increase 
land prices for development by a constant 
shortage of land with sewers, to expend 
such huge sums for tertiary treatment on 
water courses when land disposal could 
do much of the job, and to prevent more 
economical higher densities because 
sewage disposal facilities are not available. 
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The technology for localized sewage 
treatment is substantially available. Surely 
New England management genius is 
smart enough to figure out ways of main- 
taining smaller treatment systems that are 
environmentally and economically more 
efficient. 


Perhaps the legislature should declare 
that homes associations and condomin- 
iums associations, properly constituted 
according to legislative directives, are 
viable entities to own and operate their 
own systems. Perhaps some form of state- 
sponsored insurance would spread any 
risk and assure funds when necessary for 
repair and replacement. Perhaps an over- 
seeing state authority for such localized 
systems should be created, somewhat 
similar to the State’s commission over- 
seeing private waste disposal facilities. 


Congress in 1972 established the nation- 
al goal of eliminating the discharge of 
pollutants into rivers and streams by 
1985. The Environmental Protection 
Agency itself was directed to seek alter- 
natives to the conventional means of 
treating sewage. It is time for the State of 
Connecticut to implement these policies 
— for lower cost housing and for a bet- 
ter environment. 


My fourth suggestion is that, prior to 

any comprehensive review, an urgent 
problem is that of excessive road and 
street standards for subdivisions. We are 
wasting dollars and energy, and dam- 
aging the environment, by too much pav- 
ing. We waste dollars and materials, and 
we damage the environment, when we 
have to construct subsurface drainage 
instead of using natural means that nature 
designed. We create safety hazards by 
straight and wide streets that encourage 
fast driving. 


Commonly today, the construction of 
residential streets with water, sewer, 
drainage, sidewalks, etc. costs $8-12,000 
per lot or more. This is without paying 


for the land. With this as a beginning, no 
one can construct a home that today’s 
consumer can afford to pay for. 


Because the Department of Transporta- 
tion should be the State authority on such 
matters, localities and their engineers 
look to DOT on them. Thus | would urge 
that the legislature charge DOT, in coop- 
eration with the State’s “housing advo- 
cate” and an advisory committee, to 
promulgate recommended standards for 
streets and drainage in subdivisions. The 
charge should include particularly the 
variations possible in planned unit devel- 
opmentand open space subdivisions. 

In these forms of development, some 
streets can be designed to carry traffic 
into and out of the area, while others are 
reserved solely to access to dwelling 
units. The width and pavement standards 
should vary by function. Similarly, these 
types of development make it possible 
not to disturb natural drainage courses 
and to use those drainage courses as na- 
ture intended rather than subverting 
them by putting excess water into pipes 
underground only to cause a problem 
where the pipes end. The work for these 
standards, incidentally, has been done 
substantially in a publication jointly is- 
sued by The American Society of Civil 
Engineers, ULI-The Urban Land Institute, 
and the National Association of Home- 
builders, It is called Residential Streets — 
Objectives, Principals, and Design Con- 
siderations. 


The combination of localized sewage 
facilities and residential street standards 
according to function are two very key 
elements in reducing housing costs that 
need special attention now. In singling 
them out, however, | do not intend to 
diminish my strong advocacy of a contin- | 
uing drive for revising all the other mea- 
sures that unnecessarily increase the costs 
of shelter anda responsible advocate for 
housing production, use and distribu- 
tion in the State government. 
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Architects of the Woga, 
voke Uol 


by Robert H. Mutrux, AIA 


The following is a transcript of a paper to 
be delivered at the coming International 
Symposium (as yet unscheduled) on the 

Psychological Impact of Architecture. 


Architects of the world, wake up! You 
have nothing to lose and everything to 
gain if you will but seize this moment! His- 
tory is waiting for you to do, once more, 
what you alone can do, and what you have 
done so well in the past. 


Clear your drawing boards, roll out a large 
new sheet of sketchpaper, and redesign 
the world! Design a totally new living 

nvironment,so that man can begin to 
live again in an atmosphere of hope and 
trust and productivity and, above all, 
pride. The time has never been more pro- 
lpitious; never have the world and its cities 
been in such dire need of a complete re- 
building, one which will lift man out of the 

hysical and psychological depths into 

hich he has fallen onto a new plateau of 
aith in society and in himself. 


here is no need to remind ourselves that 
ith mass starvation, rampant ethnic war- 
are, and least of all worldwide unemploy- 
ent and inflation, man is in serious 
rouble. For lack of leadership, he is 
earching for visible reassurance to rein- 
orce his belief in his own strength and in 
is future. Architecture, throughout his- 
ory, has had the power to fulfill that need. 


ericles was aware of this when he or- 
ered the rebuilding of the Parthenon in 
thens. The Roman Emperors knew it 
hen they built imperial Rome, and then 
ent on to reproduce it throughout Eu- 
ope, North Africa, and Asia Minor. The 
lergy in the middle ages realized it when 
hey sponsored two glorious centuries of 
reat cathedrals; the peasants acknowl- 
dged it when they commissioned the 
nnumerable country churches in Bavaria. 
nd our large corporations gave it final 
mphasis when they lined our super high- 
ays with their corporate signature. 


t has been the Architect’s unique prov- 
nce to design that signature. It was Imho- 
ep, not his client King Zoser, who con- 
eived the stepped Pyramid. It was the 
nonymous Roman architect, not the roy- 
ty nor the populace, who planned the 
mphitheatres, basilicas and baths of an- 
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cient Rome. It was the nameless architect, 
(and not Abbot Suger), who responded to 
the pride of the Bishops and the prayers 
of the congregation and created the de- 
finitive symbol of the Christian religion. 
And it has been so for the whole pageant 
of the world’s monuments. 


But What Has The Architect Done For 
Civilization Lately? 

As we cast a critical eye on the panorama 
of today’s achievements we find our- 
selves surrounded by sprawling shopping 
malls, brittle, faceless office towers, and a 
jungle of nameless structures under a 
jarring geometry of glass roofs. There is 
architecture aplenty, indeed, in its myr- 
iad self-conscious manifestations. But 
there is literally nothing in today’s man- 
made horizon with which man — everyday 
man can identify himself. This has 
created an obvious vacuum which is 
slowly filling with uncertainty and fear, 
and this erosive evidence of human frail- 
ty willitself inevitably be reflected in our 
legacy of buildings. 


Itis time for an architectural revolution. 
The skyline of tomorrow, if it is to express 
“young men’s dreams and the old men’s 
visions,” must be one in which man can 
see a reflection of his on image. After 
five centuries of pharaohs, emperors, 
bishops, nobles and robber barons, and 
three significant political revolutions, 

it is time for an architecture of the people. 


This is the world that is waiting to be 
redesigned. Granted, it can only be ful- 
ly achieved through aclosely-knit con- 
sortium representing all professions and 
trades. But the nation’s architects must 
take the initial step. They alone are edu- 
cated, trained, and experienced for this 
purpose. They know, far better than the 
economists, the legislators, the manufac- 
turers, even the sociologists, the nature 
of the structural projects that will inspire 
the world to a new course. 


If tomorrow’s architecture is to reflect 
the world as we want it to be, we must de- 
sign it before it is too late. Even if our of- 


fices were not empty, and our staffs not 
writing up resumés and ringing doorbells, 
there is nothing more important that we 
could be doing. 


If we exercise our free will (under the 
slowly dying system of government that 
still makes this possible) and show the 
world what can and should be done, a 
miracle will take place. We have only to 
transfer our concepts of new homes, new 
communities, new urban centers to pa- 
perso that those millions who cannot 
visualize it beforehand, can grasp it, AND 
THEY WILL BUY IT. 


We must abandon the mistaken notion 
that housing and the rebuilding of our 
cities are acomplex Gordian knot involv- 
ing government subsidies, interest rates, 
labor problems, building codes, land 
costs, and property taxes. It is not alto- 
gether inappropriate to point out that 
Alexander's solution to the Gordian knot 
was the sword, a course we must avoid by 
acting logically, deliberately, and above 
all with sound planning. 


Let us consider the fact that perhaps the 
problem is neither economic, political, 
financial, butan emotional one. There is 
no barrier that cannot be overcome in 
response to a vital human need. To fore- 
stall the obvious and inevitable questions 
of detail, one has only to draw a parallel 
to the automotive industry which, even 
in depressed times, is able to dispose of 
an average of 8 million cars annually with- 
out burdening itself with problems of 
financing, property taxes, parking, or 
maintenance. By appealing directly to 
man’s pride, they have demonstrated that, 
similarly, the world wide problem of shel- 
ter, ifappropriately dramatized, can 
solve itself. 


The unsolicited design of the world of 
the future is a form of manifesto, pure 
and simple. We need only to remind our- 
selves of what the printed word has done 
to direct the course of human events in 
the past to realize how infinitely more 
effective a picture can be. 
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There is no doubt that the result of a 
graphic representation, in its full poten- 
tial, will bring on arevolution, in fact as 
well as in name. It will not fail to demand 
world attention. And it will inevitably 
lead to a giant step ahead in the slow- 
moving spiral of man’s progress. 


It will set our economy in motion again, 
by resurrecting our dead cities, elimina- 
ting our stagnant slums, and creating 
millions of new jobs. But its most impor- 
tant and lasting effect will be to install 
new life into our families and new faith 
into the nation’s youth. The positive ef- 
fect on the world’s economy will be 
immeasurable. It will provide the present 
homeless generation a place to live in, to 
work in and believe in. 


And If The Architect Doesn’t Do It, 
Who Will? 

It will be done by default, by those self- 
interested and shortsighted forces who 
are responsible for the lack of planning 
and resulting chaos in today’s world. 


The challenge is self-evident. The walls 
are covered with handwriting; cover 
them over with your new renderings! 
AND KEEP THE PHONE LINES OPEN, BE- 
CAUSE YOU MAY BE CERTAIN THAT, 
FOR GENERATIONS TO COME, YOUR 
DEDICATED PARTICIPATION WILL NOT 
GO UNNOTICED. 


Another complete project by A. T. FOOTE. 


Furniture, wall and ceiling panels, showcases, wall cases and 
check-out counters for the Strong Craft Gallery — all by 


A. T. FOOTE WOODWORKING, CO., Inc. 
Congratulations Strong Craft Gallery. 


A. T. FOOTE WOODWORKING CO. INC. 


Architectural Woodworking 
BANKS e STORES e OFFICES 


2117 MAIN STREET: HARTFORD, CONN. 06120: 203/525-2149 


DESIGNING A COMMERCIAL BUILDING? 


Coordinated communications are vital to modern 
business. Commercial buildings require sophis- 
ticated communications services like voice, data, 
teletypewriter and video systems. 


Underfloor ducts, conduit and riser systems, 
switchboards and equipment rooms must be 
planned early. Expensive rearrangements and 
unsightly exposed wiring can be avoided later on. 


For help in planning communications systems for 
your clients, call our BUILDING INDUSTRY CON- 
SULTANT. He knows communications. And he 
has experience in working with people who build. 
There’s no cost to you or your client for this serv- 
ice. You add the BUILDING INDUSTRY CON- 
SULTANT to your team without obligation. Just 
dial 1-800-922-2953, toll free from anywhere in 
Connecticut. 


© Southern New England Telephone 
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The Civic Center Snoos Create a 
New Aura of Success for Downiown 


by Michael Buckley, AIA 


‘If you have yet to experience the plea- 

bure of shopping in, or simply browsing 
hrough, The Civic Center Shops, don’t 
elay. It is even better than you have 
eard.” 


hus did the Hartford Times editorialize 
on the wonders of Ætna Life & Casualty’s 
new multi-use shopping mall, The Civic 

enter Shops, which is part of the Hart- 
ford Civic Center. Since the opening of 
the mall in late October, a new burst of 
commercial energy has come to Connect- 
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icut’s capital city which appears to be 
changing the shopping patterns of the 
entire region. 


The story of The Civic Center Shops is 
really the story of the ways in which 
strong negative opinions of Downtown 
Hartford — both on the part of retailers 
and their prospective customers — were 
changed, and of how the Center was 
leased, the shops designed and con- 
structed within a brief ten months. 


The situation in January, 1975, was hardly 


encouraging. Strong negative opinions 
on downtown shopping malls and a slug- 
gish national economy had dulled tenant 
interest. After nearly a year of conven- 
tional marketing efforts, the 220,000 
square foot mall had only one prospec- 
tive tenant. Ten months later, The Civic 
Center Shops were fully leased and open 
for business. The Center’s skylit malls 
are lined with some fifty specialty shops, 
sporting a careful mix of unusual mer- 
chandise, and peppered with a series of 
nique restaurants. 
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H. Eugene Ross 
Atna Life & Casualty 


The Development Team 


Early in 1975, Ætna’s Real Estate Invest- 
ment Department recruited a team of 
development professionals to direct the 
leasing, design and construction of The 
Civic Center Shops. The principal actors 
on stage in the ten-month effort were: 


H. EUGENE ROSS and JAMES RICH- 
MOND, JR., Vice President and Assistant 
Vice President, respectively, of Ætna's 
Real Estate Investment Department, 
directed the efforts of the Developer. 
They headed the development team, 
monitoring progress at regular intervals 
and maintaining approval authority over 
lease proposals and construction re- 
quests. Atna devised a management proc- 
ess which guaranteed an adequate level 
of control, and quick decisions when 
required — while permitting a wide ac- 
tion range for the leasing and project 
managers. 


W. MICHAEL FLANAGAN, President 

of Halcyon Ltd., an international devel- 
opment consulting firm, was charged 
with overall project management, design 
control and construction responsibilities 
for both the commercial and office por- 
tion of the complex. Flanagan, the for- 
mer president of Concordia Project Man- 
agement, Ltd., was responsible for Crown 
Center, a $200 million development of 
Hallmark Cards in Kansas City, Missouri. 


The Halcyon group’s first task in Hart- 
ford was to establish a new project pro- 
forma, with completion costs arrayed 
against projected rentals. Halcyon com- 
bined credentials and expertise within a 
fast-moving management process. The 
organization has a decidedly multi-dis- 
ciplinary flavor, including engineers, 
architects, leasing agents, cost analysts 


W. Michael Flanagan 
Halcyon Ltd. 


James Richmond, Jr. 
Atna Life & Casualty 


and construction specialists — a needed 
flexibility for the administration of a peak 
of $2 million amonth in construction to 
meet the opening deadline. 


PETER L. FITZPATRICK, Senior Leasing 
Manager of Coldwell Banker, acommer- 
cial brokerage company and one of the 
largest leasing organizations in the world, 
was charged with the direction of the 
leasing effort. Fitzpatrick had overall 
responsibility for the rental deals, and 
adherence to the tenant mix projected 
for The Center. Fitzpatrick’s leasing team 
included Chuck Landy, an associate from 
Coldwell Banker; Sharon P. Cavanaugh, 
a leasing manager employed by Ætna, 
and this writer from Halcyon Ltd. The 
leasing team’s credibility in retail experi- 
ence, combined with its positive, pro- 
fessional attitude, was a strong advantage 
in securing prospective tenants. 


Peter L. Fitzpatrick 
Coldwell Banker & Co. 


The Development Team 


Peter R. Strother, Architect 
Ivar Kasaks, M. Eng. 


Ætna Life & Casualty 

H. Eugene Ross, Vice President 

James Richmond, Jr., Assistant Vice 
President 

William C. Hogue, Director 

Stephen G. Jones, Analyst 

Don k. Mayes, A.S.P.D., General Man- 
ager, The Civic Center Shops 


The Leasing Team 


Peter L. Fitzpatrick, Vice President, 
Coldwell Banker & Co. 

Sharon P. Cavanaugh, Leasing Man- 
ager, Atna Life & Casualty 

Charles R. Lande, Coldwell Banker & 
Company 

Robert C. Little, Halcyon Ltd. 

Nancy P. Banks, Coldwell Banker/Hal- 
cyon Ltd. 


Project Managers/ Halcyon Ltd. 


W. Michael Flanagan, P. Eng., President, 
Halcyon Ltd. 

John R. Vice, A. R. l. C. S., Vice President 

John P. Retford, Secretary-Treasurer 

Michael P. Buckley, A. I. A., Vice 
President 

Kalman Demenyi, C. Eng. 

Ted Amenta, Architect 


Legal Counsel 
Robert J. Birnbaum, Esquire 
Hyman, Keith, Harding, Hutensky & 
Birnbaum, Hartford 
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Brass and cane-work surround banquette 
platforms in the deco-styled Signature 


Restaurant, designed by Norwood Oliver. 


Creating An Aura Of Success 


The development team’s immediate ob- 
jective was to create an “aura of success.“ 
They recognized that they had to re- 
create a positive image of the downtown 
shopping experience. The economic 
demographics, combined with Hart- 
ford’s stable downtown working popu- 
lation, ease of highway access, and the 
extra draw of The Civic Center Coliseum 
events, suggested that a regional retail 
speciality center of unusual depth could 
be developed. 


But retail shops alone wouldn't lure the 
suburban shoppers away from the asphalt 
-enshrined regional malls. The presence 
of exhibition and convention activities 

in the attached Coliseum and Sheraton 
Hotel created a latent demand for more 
downtown restaurants. The Development 
Team concluded that a collection of 

new “restaurant experiences” could 
change the critical mass of the City’s per- 
ceived opportunities, re-establishing 
Downtown Hartford as a unique shop- 
ping and entertainment destination. 


After reviewing a series of restaurant 
concepts prepared by ARA Services, Inc., 
Ætna and the development team chose 
two: “The Promenade,” a collection of 
six specialty cafes under one roof, and 
“The Signature Restaurant,” a uniquely 
appointed, luxury dining environment. 
Both operations are managed by Davre’s, 
nationally-known restauranteurs who 
operate exclusive dining establishments 
such as “The Great American Restaurant” 
at Crown Center in Kansas City, and “The 
95th Floor” of The John Hancock Tower 
in Chicago. 


Additional food offerings in The Center 
include “The Rising Sun” Japanese Res- 
taurant, “Rein’s New York Deli,” “La 
Crepe,” “The Asylum Bar and Cafe,” 
“Strawberry Fields,” “The Ice Cream 
Scene,” anda collection of market stalls 
selling an array of foods, from imported 
meats to fresh produce. 
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Establishing The Retail Mix 


The principal categories established in 

the original retail plan included: specialty 
restaurants, men’s and women’s fashion 
clothing, shoes, gifts, housewares and 
furnishings, jewelry, children’s clothing 
and toys, hobbies and sports, books, gour- 
met and natural foods, and crafts. 


The recruiting emphasis was tightly fo- 
cused on quality — to create a specialty 
center of sufficient merchandise depth 
to be unique within the Hartford Region. 
The uniqueness of the Retail Mix Master 
Plan specifically avoided direct head- 
to-head competition with suburban 
shopping malls. Leasing prospects were 
evaluated for both quality and depth of 
merchandise; for the “look” of existing 
operations, and especially for positive 
customer attitudes. Tenants selected 
were profiled for basic merchandising 
standards essential to the success of the 
specialty concept. 


In January 1975, preliminary merchan- 
dising layouts were prepared and a deci- 
sion made to establish the 70,000 square 
foot Luettgens Limited as The Center’s 
“mini-anchor.” 


Bill Luettgens, a former Senior Vice Pres- 
ident of G. Fox & Company, had de- 
veloped a concept for a specialty store, 
clustered around distinct ‘‘life-style de- 
partments.” Luettgens’ retailing experi- 


ence at G. Fox convinced him that the 
Hartford Region had a strong demand 
for personalized service, combined with 
a sophisticated appetite for quality mer- 
chandise. 


The personalized scale of the “‘stores- 
within-a-store” concept, and a progres- 
sive retailing approach specifically ad- 
dressed to the regional market, made 
Luettgens Limited a natural complement 
to The Center’s specialty tenant mix. 


Atna’s willingness to putits name prom- 
inently behind the development team 
contributed to a heightened sense of 
public belief in the project. Also, tenants 
recognized that tna would clearly stand 
by its commitment to Downtown Hart- 
ford. 


Privately, continual review of the retail 
mix categories and prospect lists kept 
efforts focused on the high-quality spe- 
cialty concept. Tenants were offered 
the services of nationally-known, award- 
winning designers, such as Norwood 
Oliver, Morganelli-Heumann, and John 
Fowler. This inducement guaranteed 
high-quality design, while upgrading 
merchandise layouts for maximum sales 
performance. 


Finally, Don Mayes, Ætna’s general man- 

ager of the mall, was on the job during 

the entire leasing period, addressing the 
long-range issues of promotion, main- 

tenance and security. 13 
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The powerful sweep of quarry-tiled floor 
platforms, and butcher-block topped 
counters, contrasts the detailed precision 
of white formica sales fixtures in John 
Fowler’s design for the Pottery Barn. 


Metallized panels, harlequin tile floor, 
radial light track, and sculpted counter 
with display tower, are reflected in a wall 
of mirrors for Madbrook Design Leather 
Shop by John Fowler. 
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rchitect Herbert Newman’s design for 
alt Toys transforms the entire shop- 
ont into a full-scale periscope by the 
droit use of mirror walls. 


Il 
LL 


FRONT 


MALL 
EXTENSION OF SHOP ; 
THROUGH USE OF PERISCOPE 

PLAN AT ENTRY 


anaging Creativity 


he Civic Center Shops has a visual mix 
an array of colors, textures, and forms 
hat are as varied as the tenant mix. This 
isual panoply was no happy accident. 


he development team had a clear con- 
ept for design within The Center: each 
hop must identify itself by its product. 

he strongest design statement will “pre- 
ent” merchandise in a direct, obvious 
nanner tothe shopper. The Team be- 
ieved that the shopfront appearance 
ould be as critical as merchandise layout. 


n controlling the design character for 
he Center, the Halcyon staff met fre- 
uently with both designers and tenants. 
esign review sessions were rarely for- 
mal. Elaborate presentations were rare. 
he emphasis was on layout, color, ma- 
erials, and visual exposure — such as 

he addition of a mirror wall to empha- 
ize Madbrook Design. 


esigners were given a stringent set of 
ontrol standards — heights, graphics, 
nd openings — then were charged to 
lout those rules masterfully. As exam- 
les, Koenig’s funky, oversized Plexi- 
las sign suspended on invisible nylon 
ables and Erewhon’s curved soffit and 
idewalls both subtly violated shopfront 
riteria. 
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The Design Review was a carefully sub- 
dued process, but invaluable to the final 
appearance of The Center. Designs were 
revised or redirected in many cases to 
take advantage of the visual effects of 
adjoining stores: for example, the spar- 
sity of The Unique Antique’s facade con- 
trasts the articulated cabinetry of Ann 
Taylor. Design consideration of adjacen- 
cies was no mean trick, as The Center’s 
leasing was progressing in tandem with 
design. 


One of the most interesting, if totally 
invisible, aspects of the design manage- 
ment process was the matching of de- 
signers with tenants. Experience and 
ability to produce were adroitly balanced 
against attitude and human chemistry. 
The scholarly, high-art design approach 
of Yale’s John Fowler was matched with 
the pragmatic merchandising savy of 
The Pottery Barn’s irrepressible Tony 
Brush. The experience was heady and 
confrontive — and eventually great fun 
for both. The result is Fowler’s archi- 
tectural achievement, modulated by 
Brush’s years of sales experience. 


The choice and match of a designer was 
frequently more critical to The Center’s 
tyrannical schedule than construction. 


Personal styles and work habits had to be 


considered carefully. While construc- 
tion might be accelerated, the interac- 
tion between tenant and designer could 
not. Seasoned, big league design firms, 
such as Morganelli-Heumann and Nor- 
wood Oliver, were used when time al- 
lowed only one concept study. Their 
years of experience anticipated the ten- 
ant’s expectations and shortcut con- 
tract drawings. Design schedules were 
established — but were “floated”’ by 
the Halcyon group when the dynamics 
of the design effort warranted. This 
“float” induced awesome pressure on 
the already compressed construction 
effort, but was a determined, intentional 
commitment to the level of design ex- 
cellence sought. 


The process wasn’t totally inhuman for 
designers. It permitted some experimen- 
tation, even at the expense of completely 
blown schedules. As an example, the 
dedication and inventiveness of Mike 
Curtis, who had just begun his architec- 
tural practice, was brought together with 
the taste and strong design opinions 

of Honore Kaplan, with Maryann Rum- 
ney. The result of their prolonged col- 
laboration is a glassy showcase, The 
Honore Shop, a source of pride to both 
parties and a valuable architectural ad- 
dition for The Center. 
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Morganelli- Heumann set brass trimmed 
show windows on the bias for the Jaeger 
Shop. 


Michael Curtis created a transparent, 
glossy, white-cased, parquet-floored 
“Museum” forthe Honore Antique 
Jewelry Shop. 
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Norwood Oliver used Sisal walls and floors, brick and modular space fran 
ceiling to enclose the Harris Strong Craft Gallery. 


Shives-Williams juxtaposed an antique door over a simple glass facade to 
mark the Unique Antique. 


ne 
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Construction Management 


Halcyon’s construction staff divided the 
project into critical tasks and time-con- 
strained priorities. Over 65 sub-contrac- 
tors, with some 450 tradesmen, were 
involvedinthe crash program for the 
Atna project. Construction budgets 
established in the Proforma were main- 
tained by competitive bidding, although 
the time required to take bids further 
squeezed the schedule. 


Further, the system had to be flexible 

to permit a flurry of last minute additions 
and deletions — such as Jeter, Cook & 
Jepson’s dramatic glass elevator for 
Luettgens Limited — yet hold The Cen- 
ter's opening date, so important to the 
commercial Christmas season. 


A.tna’s ability to make rapid decisions 

on long lead-time items, like air-han- 
dling units and transformers, was crucial 
to Halcyon’s accelerated timetable. Sim- 
ple light fixtures, with a normal lead-time 
of six to eight weeks, suddenly loomed 
as critical items for the rapidly approach- 
ing opening. The art of substituting spec- 
ified items with available ones became 

a minor master game” with designers 
during construction. 


A typical reaction to this severely tele- 
coped effort was that of the owners of 
Aquarium Decor, who found themselves 
urrounded by some 30 tradesmen for 
he final two days — but when the dust 
ettled, they made the Grand Opening, 

and distributed 5,000 goldfish. 


he Ten-Month Payoff 


The Hartford development team had a 

ell-articulated strategic action plan. 
They were professionals. They knew 
where they were going and how to get 
there. Ætna packaged the team, estab- 
lished standards to measure results, and 
created a simple, but regular, control 
process which allowed ample indepen- 
dent initiative. 


Clearly, a complicated process. But the 
development team created a thoroughly 
professional climate and projected con- 
idence in the success of the project. 
ithin ten months anew center of grav- 
ity had appeared in the City of Hartford, 
nd people who had “given up on Down- 
town along time ago” came back to take 
a hard look at some new urban excitement. 
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“Shives and Williams used a cascade of 
shopfront mirrors anda mirrored interior 
perimeter strip to dramatize Koenig's 

Art Shop.” 


Unitized mirror-wall and ceiling forma 
portal for The Arkay II Shop, designed 
by Jim Cassidy. 
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Undulating blue surfaces, curved soffits 
and painted clouds on the ceiling de- 
scribe the environment for Erewhon by 
Shives- Williams. 


The Market Level, by Shives-Williams 
and Jeter, Cook & Jepson, sports a variety 
of rough pipe-framed farmers’ market 
stalls, set in deliberate contrast to the 
flanking restaurants and cafes. 


Six International Cafes under one roof 
make up The Promenade, designed by 
A. R. A. Design Services and Vincent Kling 


Designers 


A.R.A. Design Services/Vincent Kling, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles Broudy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Burdick-Goldberg, New York, New York 
James Cassidy, West Hartford, Ct. 
Clinton-Olcott, Glastonbury, Ct. 
Edmund Van Dyke Cox, Glastonbury, Ct. 
Michael Curtis, New Haven, Ct. 
B. Dalton, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Danos/Burdick-Goldberg, Hartford, Ct. 
3-D Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
John Fowler, New Haven, Connecticut 
Friel Bernheim, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hartford Design Group, Hartford, Ct. 
Bob Hurwit, Avon, Connecticut 
Jeter, Cook & Jepson, Hartford, Ct. 
Morganelli-Heumann, New York, N.Y. 
Vijay Myne, Providence, Rhode Island 
Herbert Newman, New Haven, Ct. 
Norwood Oliver, New York, New York 
Ed Secon, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Shives-Williams, Amherst, Massachusetts 
Abe Silverman, New York, New York 
Gary Stark, Toronto, Canada 
Herb Staruch, Toms River, New Jersey 
Denis and Judith Stockman, N. V., N. Y. 
Tri-Art Designers, Worcester, Mass. 
Bernard Vinick Associates, Hartford, Ct. 
Diana Wahmann, Incline, Nevada 
Dan Wright, Vernon, Connecticut 


Engineers 


Burton & Van Houten, West Hartford, Ct. 
Donovan, Hammick & Erlandson, Avon, Ct 
Fraoli Blum Yesselman, Hartford, Ct. 


Graphics 


The Connecticut Design Collaborative, 
Newtown, Ct. 
Katzman-Kloke, New York, New York 
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Bill Bradford, Ætna Life & Casualty 
Robert Perron 
Monica A. Wolff 


Michael Buckley is an Architect and 
Planner who has authored numerous 
management articles. He is currently 
associated with the development team 
described in this article. 
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Superior 
Craftsmen 


Partitions Inc. merges its 
talent and skill with those of 
the architect to create a wide 
range of interior effects 


We work closely with 
designers and builders to 
provide complete interiors 
of superior quality and 
craftsmanship 


Vaughan Systems 
Movable Walls 
Permanent Walis 
Finished Ceilings 
Drywall Systems 
Fire Proofing 
Sound Insolation 
Design Flexibility 
Quick Installation 


Partitions Inc. 


825 North Mountain Road 
Newington, CT 06111 
203 246-7441 


NOW, THERE'S 
ANOTHER 
GREAT PLACE 
FOR ART 
SUPPLIES. 


Civic Center Shops, Downtown Hartford 728-6843 


JUST LIKE 
THE FIRST. 


999 Farmington Ave., W. Hartford Center 728-3406 
also: Bridgeport, Fairfield, Trumbull 
open evenings until 9:30 


you already know about 
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Jennie J tine pavement saver 
. 
Now find out about 
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ACRYLIC COLOR 
SEALER/SURFACER SYSTEM 

for all-weather tennis courts, play 
areas, patios, traffic islands, masonry 
Resilient e Non-Fading e Weather-Proof 
Won't Peel, Crack, or Chalk 

FREE Brochure, Spec. Sheets, Swatch Card 


TENNIS COURT CONSTRUCTION, 
SURFACING, ACCESSORIES 


COPELAND 


CcCOMPaAN YW, Inc. 


131 Willow St., Cheshire, Ct. 06410 
(203) 272-3221 


M. Frank Higgins 
& Co, Inc. 


Resilient Flooring 
& Carpet Specialists 


780 NORTH MOUNTAIN ROAD 
NEWINGTON, CT. 06111 
PHONE: 249-6826 
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News 


Connecticut's First R/ UDAT 


Regional/Urban Design Assistance Team 
Makes Three-Day Visit to Bristol 


“Bristol has avoidat its center. Large 
parcels of vacant land in the center of 
town are ironic reminders of what was 
once a busy and important business 
district... But we soon learned that there 
was a void in Bristol’s morale at least as 
big as the empty land at the center. ‘We 
do not think well of ourselves,’ as one 
active citizen put it.“ 


These remarks, stated at the opening of 
the Assistance Team’s report, were among 
many reasons which prompted architect 
Kenneth E. Allen, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and other concerned citizens of 
Bristol to request the services of aRegion- 
al/Urban Design Assistance Team from 
the American Institute of Architects. 


The Urban Planning and Design Com- 
mittee of the AIA has been providing 
R/UDAT services to various American 
cities since 1967, but the November 21-24 
R/UDAT visit to Bristol marks the first for 
Connecticut. Some thirty teams have 
now been invited into specific areas to 
deal with environmental and urban prob- 
lems ranging from the regional to the 
specific in scale. 


ACTIVITY DIAGRAM 


News 


Each member of the R/UDAT team is 
selected to provide his specialty consistent 
with the anticipated needs of the study 
area. Members are not compensated for 
their service, and agree not to accept com- 
missions for work which might be gen- 
erated as aresult of their study. The team 
acquaints itself with the community and 
its people as thoroughly as possible given 
the limits of time, presents its analysis 
from a fresh perspective, and offers recom- 
mendations and often a new approach 

for planning or for action. 


Members of the Bristol R/UDAT group 
were: 


„Robert S. Sturgis, FAIA, team Chair- 
man from Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Anarchitect and urban designer, 

Mr. Sturgis is a former president of 
the Boston Society of Architects, and 
former chairman of the AIA Urban 
Planning and Design Committee. He 
has been a participant in seven pre- 
vious R/UDAT programs; 


e Harry S. Weinroth, AIP, of Brook- 
field, New Hampshire. Administrator 
of the Community Development 
Department of Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Weinroth is amember of 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors work- 


W 


ing committee on Community De- 
velopment; 


Roy Gerard, Ph. D., an economist 
and president of Economic Consul- 
tants, Inc. of Buffalo and Syracuse, 
New York, whose firm has been 
engaged by more than 150 commu- 
nities in the Northeast in preparation 
of economic studies covering such 
areas as housing and population, 
finances and economic base, capital 
budget and economic impact, and 
management analysis of social and 
governmental agencies; 


e Samuel B. Ashford, AIA of Raleigh, 
North Carolina. Mr. Ashford, an 
architect and planner, is a former 
member of the AIA Committee on 
Urban Planning and Design and is 
currently amember of the Greater 
Raleigh Area Development Com- 
mission. He served previously as 
coordinator of aR/UDAT visit to 
Wilson, N.C., a community of 40,000 
residents; 


e Student members Barbara Feibelman, 
Stefanie Ledewitz and Barbara Sund- 
heimer, all seniors in the Yale School 
of Architecture master of architec- 
ture program, and students in the 
Urban Design Studio; and 


è Kenneth. Allen, AIA, of Bristol, 
Team Coordinator. 


A Controversial Report 


The R/UDAT report, presented at alun- 
cheon meeting of Bristol’s community 
and business leaders on Monday, No- 
vember 25, is as revealing as it is contro- 
versial. Obviously it would be impossible 
even for alarger group than the Assistance 
Team to cover all the city’s problem areas 
and to make concrete recommendations 
acceptable to all parties on only three 
days. 


The report opens with a survey of “Bristol 
As It Is” — including such factors as topog- 
raphy and climate, history, economic base 
population, land use and transportation. 

It was noted that the population of Bristol, 
a manufacturing center, is relatively stable, 
with few families among its 57,000 resi- 
dents below the poverty level. Despite 
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periodically high levels of unemployment, 
the city’s financial position is sound. 


The team projected a strong market po- 
tential in the areas of housing as well as in 
new and rehabilitated office, retail and 
industrial space over the next five years, 
and recommended that Bristol consider 
adoption of an enabling resolution to 
participate in the City and Town Devel- 
opment Act which permits full tax abate- 
ment on land, buildings and equipment 
for up to twenty years. Bristol also has 
substantial unused debt capacity which 
can be used to borrow for the additional 
public improvements needed to provide 
utilities for planned private and quasi- 
public facilities. 


The Assistance Team projected a need 

for 400 new housing units at two different 
locations in Center Bristol to be construct- 
ed over the next three years, and recom- 
mended that an existing non-residential 
structure, the former New Departure 
property, be rehabilitated for an addition- 
al 100 units. 


The report also recommended that the 
city provide rehabilitation loans and 
grants to owner-occupied structures 

in areas abutting the center of town, and 
establish a non-profit housing corpora- 
tion to distribute loan and grant monies 
based on contributions from Community 
Development Block Grant funds and 
allocations from local banks. Bristol was 
urged to amend its Housing Assistance 
Plan (HAP) to reflect housing recommen- 
dations as ameans for establishing city 
policy and eligibility for federal housing 
assistance funds. 


Public Investment 


Of prime significance to Center Bristol — 
the new name selected to overcome the 
adverse implications of the word ‘‘down- 
town” — is the need to introduce facilities 
which will allow it to be independent of 
an entirely retail business image, and to 
provide activities on aseven-day-a-week 
cale. To this end, the R/UDAT report rec- 
ommended that a multi-purpose center 
be constructed on land assembled along 
both sides of Valley Street and fronting 

on North Main Street. 


The Center would include a new Boys’ 
Club, olympic-size swimming pool, hock- 
ey and basketball facilities, some 5,000 
seats, aspecial auditorium for Bristol 
symphony and choral activities, and off- 
street parking. Facilities in the multi-pur- 
pose center would be arranged in a man- 
ner to avoid duplication. 


Following acommitment to the multi-pur- 
pose Center, the Team anticipated that a 
motel complex would be feasible for con- 
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The Bristol R, 


/UDAT group : (left to right) city planner Harry Weinroth, Yale 


student Barbara Sundheimer, economist Roy Gerard, team chairman Robert 


Sturgis, and architect Sam Ashford. 


struction on a portion of the Northside 
urban renewal property. The Center 
would be financed in phases, through a 
combination of private and public funds 
and a city-wide fund raising drive. 


Other Recommendations 


An important part of the new image which 
the R/UDAT report sought to create for 
Center Bristol was alandscape plan which 
provided more emphasis on the pedes- 
trian and which established well-defined 
corridors for distributing traffic into and 
through Bristol. Also recommended was 
the construction of new two-story retail 
stores along North Main Street in the 
Bristol Center Mall as another means of 
providing an urban pedestrian atmo- 
sphere to the street and compacting the 
Mall site. Other urban design tools should 


be used to enhance the Mall entrance 
and to tie it to the remainder of Center 
Bristol. 


Implementation 


Can the R/UDAT plan be accomplished? 
Can it be turned into buildings and land- 
scaped area, people and jobs? Can the 

city government take a leadership role in 
accomplishing the plan’s recommenda- 
tions, or should the assignment be given to 
a broad-based committee of city leaders? 


According to Bristol’s new city planner 
Arnold Beizer, the R/UDAT report as a 
whole could never be fully implemented, 
since its recommendations do not take 
into account a number ot factors and 
actions already undertaken by the city. 

Its principal value to Bristol is as a stimulus 
for future planning and design. 


Regional Seminar on Church Architecture 


“Expand Ministry! Revitalize underused 
facilities” is the theme of the Regional 
Seminar of the American Society for 
Church Architecture to be held on Mon- 
day, March 8th, at Trinity Episcopal 
Church, 120 Sigourney Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


The seminar provides an unusual oppor- 
tunity for CSA members to meet and to 
share their expertise with churchmen 
from Southern New England. In work- 
shops, structured to mix architects and 
planners with church leaders and pastors, 
the objective will be to discover resources 
and methods to overcome the physical 
facilities problems of urban and subur- 
ban churches saddled with deteriorating 
or restrictive buildings and ministering 
to divergent or dwindling congrega- 
tions. A simulated planning experience, 
a report by several churches about their 
planning process and its results and a 
look at several revitalized facilities also 
highlight the day-long seminar. Present- 
ing architects will be John K. Sinclair, 
AIA, Richard Schoenhardt, AIA, and Ed- 
mund Van Dyke Cox, AIA. 


“Artistic Expressions in the Sanctuary” 
a festival program of drama, music and 
dance — will lead off the seminar on Sun- 
day evening, March 7th, at eight o clock, 
in Trinity Church. Included in this pro- 
gram is part of a play about the selection 
of an architect for the rebuilding of the 
burnt-out choir of Canterbury Cathedral 
back in the twelfth century. With eleven 
monks and three church architects on the 
terra firma watched over by three arch- 
angels perched ona celestial plain, Dor- 
othy Sayers (the author of the detective 
stories) depicts with timeless characters 

a tongue-in-cheek observation of our 
profession. The complete program with 
original dance and music works will illus- 
trate flexible use of worship space. 


Cost of the seminar (including lunch and 
the Sunday evening performance) is 
$30.00 per person. The student and group 
rate (for each additional person) is $15.00. 
For further information and registration, 
write or telephone the Regional Chair- 
man, Charles A. King, AIA, 266 Pearl 
Street, Hartford, Connecticut 06103. 
Phone — 203/525-3431. 


KESSLER EQUIPMENT SALES 


Automotive and Petroleum 
Equipment 
Carbon Monoxide Systems 
Welding Exhaust Systems 
Automotive Lifts 
Lubrication Systems 
Air Compressors 


CALL — Hartford (203) 236-0833 
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Energy Conservation Specialist. 


Shemitz Associates Receives 
F.E.A. Conservation Award 


Sylvan R. Shemitz and Associates of West 
Haven recently received a special Federal 
Energy Administration Award for energy 
conservation for the development and 
design of “‘Lite-A-Part”, a unique en- 
ergy saving lighting system. “Lite-A-Part” 
eliminates the need for ceiling lights 
through the mounting of special fix- 
tures near office work space. By signifi- 
cantly reducing the lighting load, the 
system can achieve a savings in excess of 
50 percent compared to the energy con- 
sumed by an equivalent conventional 
lighting system. In addition, the reduced 
heat from the lighting system requires 


e 


Sylvan R. Shemitz (right) receives F. f. A. Energy Conservation Award from William 
Kaplan, Region III Energy Conservation and Resource Development Director, 
at ceremonies held January 20 jn Philadelphia. Lucille Paris (center) isa Region III 


less energy for air conditioning the work 
area. The Shemitz system was used ex- 
clusively in the Atlantic Richfield Eastern 
Area Headquarters in the East Tower of 
Centre Square in Philadelphia, and pro- 
duced energy savings of approximately 
53 percent over conventional systems. 


The F.E.A. citation reads in part: “The 
Federal Energy Administration considers 
this an outstanding contribution to na- 
tional objectives to conserve energy. 
Therefore, for the professional excel- 
lence of this imaginative lighting design, 
Sylvan R. Shemitz and Associates are 
hereby awarded the Administration's 
Region III Achievement Award.” 


nema 2 inc 


specializing in lighting equipment 


WESTINGHOUSE 
KLIEGL - STAGE CO. 
LAM 

PERFECLIGHT 


SEPCO FLOODLIGHTING 


298 Park Road 
West Hartford, Conn 
(203) 236-5941 
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Connecticut Architect 


Carleton W. Blanchard 


yatt Founder Dies 


prleton W. Blanchard, founder and 
airman of the board of Wyatt, Inc., New 
aven, Conn., died January 6 at the age 
81 at his home in North Haven. Mr. 
anchard was a pioneer in the use of 

el oil for heat and power. He founded 
yatt 40 years ago as a coal distributor- 

ip and later added petroleum products. 
e company is now the largest indepen- 
pnt fuel oil wholesaler in New England. 


ne of Mr. Blanchard’s outstanding 
hievements was spearheading the de- 
lopment of New Haven harbor froma 
t-laden bay, navigable only by shallow 
Arges, into a modern deepwater port. 
ocean-going super tanker carrying 
n-million gallons of oil can nowsail into 
e harbor and pump its cargo directly 

to Wyatt’s wharf-side storage tanks for 
tribution to more than a half-million 
bmes and hundreds of business con- 
rns in five states. Numerous compa- 

es have since sprung up on the harbor’s 
oreline, and Mr. Blanchard was recent- 
cited in New Haven’s Bicentennial Se- 
Ps as the man who put New Haven back 
the map as a port of entry. 


e of six children, Carleton Blanchard 
As born July 30, 1895, in Somerville, 
ass., and grew up on the family farm in 
ington. He was awarded a scholarship 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
blogy from which he was graduated in 
18 with a degree in Engineering Ad- 
nistration. Immediately thereafter 
enlisted in the U. S. Army as a World 
ar | pilot. 


r. Blanchard literally worked his way 

bm the ground up in the fuel business 
starting in the coal mines of West Vir- 
ia. He also loaded coal ships in Hamp- 
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ton, Virginia. In 1926 he came to New 
Haven where he has been a driving force 
and benefactor in business and civic af- 
fairs for half a century. During World War 
Il he served on President Roosevelt’s 
Emergency Advisory Committee. He has 
also served as a director on the boards of 
several New Haven corporations, in- 
cluding the First New Haven National 
Bank where for many years he has been 

a key figure in guiding the successful de- 
velopment of that institution. 
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ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


ARCHITECTURAL & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 


CLEARVIEW CONDOMINIUM 
Contractor: OCONE CONSTRUCTION CO., HAMDEN 
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Cambridge — 1776 and 1976 N 


Harvard Square in 1776 was certainly 
larger than a nickel, but in this case the 
nickel emphasizes the size and detail of 
ascale model of the City of Cambridge 
in 1776. Built by Architectural Model 
Associates, a division of F. W. Dixon Co., 
Woburn, Massachusetts, for the Cam- 
bridge Historical Commission, it com- 
prises over 400 buildings and shows in 
exacting detail fields, fortresses, fences, 
orchards, animals and even graveyards 


The largest building is no larger than a 
nickel. The model, which is in four sec- 
tions for ease in shipping and storing, 
took over three months to research and 
build. Architectural Model Associates 
had recently completed a model (below) 


of the City of Cambridge as it exists today, 


with over 14,000 buildings. 


Seminar Scheduled on ASHRAE 
Standard 90-75 


The Connecticut Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Society of Heating, Refrigerating 
and Air Conditioning Engineers will 
host a two-day seminar, March 31 and 
April 1, to explain the controversial new 
“Standard 90-75” for energy conser- 
vation in new building design. The sem- 
inar, to be held at the Howard Johnson 
Convention Center in Windsor Locks, 
willinclude sessions on energy conser- 
vation in existing buildings, solar con- 
versions, and an eight-hour program 
on Standard 90-75. 


The keynote speaker for the seminar 
will be Lynn Alan Brooks, Connecticut 
Commissioner for Planning and Energy 
Policy. The main speaker at the dinner 
Wednesday evening, March 31, will 

be Nicholas Panuzio, former mayor of 
Bridgeport and now U.S. Commissioner 
of Public Buildings for the General Ser- 
vices Administration. In conjunction 
with the seminar, there will also be an 
energy conservation products show. 


The seminar is one of aseries of 50 pro- 
grams being held throughout the country 
to help architects, engineers, contrac- 
tors, equipment manufacturers, code 
writers and enforcement officials, and 
others interested in building design, con- 
struction and modernization to use the 
Standard. Staridard 90-75, adopted by 
ASHRAE in August, after 20 months of in- 
tensive work, establishes criteria gov- 
erning the insulating effectiveness of 
building envelopes, the efficiency of 
mechanical systems and equipment, pow 
er used for illumination, water heating 
arrangements, and other elements af- 
fecting the consumption of energy in 
buildings. It applies to everything from 

a suburban split level to a giant down- 
town skyscraper. The standard is being 
written into many building codes from 
coast to coast. 


Those interested in registration informa- 
tion or further details on the ASHRAE 
seminar should contact Peter J. Luchini, 
Jr., Connecticut Chapter president, at 
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mith Construction Products 


new 40-page catalog covering their 
omplete line of metal wall and roof sys- 
lems has been issued by Smith Construc- 
ion Products, Elwin G. Smith Division, 
yclops Corporation. New products 
include Varispan Panel System, deep- 
rofile long-length Dyna-Span and N- 
all panels, and Foamwall 24. The cata- 
g was planned for easy use by building 
esigners, including cutaway illustra- 
ions of exterior profiles, panel systems, 
imensions, features, load span tables 
nd complete architectural specifications. 
t also contains a color chart and archi- 
ctural specifications on available coat- 
gs. Full color photos of typical Smith 
stallations demonstrate the design flex- 
ility of these insulated and uninsulated 
all and roof systems. Two pages show 
mith special details. A complete list of 
vailable literature and of Smith’s Dis- 
rict Sales Offices makes it easy to receive 
dditional information direct. 


or a copy of Catalog WP, write Elwin 
Smith Division, Cyclops Corporation, 
00 Walls Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15202. 


ully of Yale Elected 
onorary AIA Member 


incent J. Scully, Jr., professor of art and 
rchitectural history at Yale University, is 
ne of ten prominent individuals recently 
lected to honorary membership in the 
merican Institute of Architects. The 
onorary memberships, extended to 
ersons outside the architectural pro- 
ssion, will be presented at the annual 

nvention of the Institute, to be heldin 
hiladelphia, May 2-5. 


noted author, educator and architec- 
ral historian, Vincent Scully has been 

member of the Yale faculty since 1947. 

e was appointed a full professor in 1961 
d, in 1966, became the first incumbent 

f the Colonel John Trumbull Chair 

f the History of Art. 


is reputation as an exciting lecturer 
raws hundreds of students each year 
his courses in architecture and art his- 
ry. Through his writings, Scully has ex- 
nded his influence beyond the class- 
om, and his works have received awards 
om the College Art Association and 
e Society of Architectural Historians. 


rofessor Scully’s books and monographs 
flect the wide range of his architec- 
ral interests. His books include: The 
rchitectural Heritage of Newport, 
hode Island; The Earth, the Temple, 
d the Gods, a study of the sacred archi- 
cture of ancient Greece; Modern Ar- 
itecture: The Architecture of Democ- 
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racy; and monographs on Frank Lloyd 
Wright and Louis I. Kahn. His most recent 
book, Pueblo: Mountain, Village, Dance, 
is an analysis of the interaction between 
the natural setting, traditional architec- 
ture, andthe human community with its 
ritual activities in the American South- 
west. An avid preservationist, Scully has 
been a strong advocate for the preserva- 
tion of the nation’s architectural heritage. 


Named with Professor Scully to honorary 
memberships were: Weld Coxe, Phila- 
delphia management consultant; Dr. 
Dwayne E. Gardner, executive director 
of the Council of Educational Facility 
Planners; the Hon. Gordon Gray, chair- 
man emeritus of the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation; Andrew Heiskell, 
chairman and chief executive officer of 
Time, Inc.; Henry A. Judd, chief histori- 
cal architect of the National Park Service; 
Senator John L. McClellan (D. Ark.); 

S. Dillon Ripley, secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution; the Hon. Pete Wilson, 
mayor of San Diego; and William Zeck- 
endorf, New York real estate developer. 


Firms Selected for Solar Housing 
Demonstrations 


The solar house designs of several Con- 
necticut firms have been selected as part 
of the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development’s Solar Demonstra- 
tion Program. Requests for grants to 
install solar heating equipment in houses 
to be built for sale were issued by HUD 
in November 1975. Of 250 proposals re- 
ceived, approximately 50 grants were 
awarded nationwide. 


One of the solar projects funded by HUD, 
under the current grant program, will 


be built in Connecticut — a proposal by 
Crane Builders of Granby, Connecticut, 
designed by architect, Donald Watson, 
AIA, of Guilford. The three-bedroom 
house combines solar panels with other 
fuel saving design features and is intended 
to demonstrate that a relatively small 
investment in auxiliary solar heating can 
achieve a payback in fuel savings within 

a five- to seven-year period. 


Another design, also by Watson’s ar- 
chitectural firm, will be built in New Jer- 
sey. It will feature an air-type solar col- 
lector and storage system to provide for 
a large percentage of the house heating 
requirements. 


The Stamford, Connecticut firm of Worm- 
ser Scientific will see its solar designs 
installed on four condominiums in South 
Carolina. Inthe Wormser system, a py- 
ramidal optics reflector system is used to 
increase the effective heat gain of the 
solar collector panels. The Wormser sys- 
tem will also preheat water for a heat- 
pump type heating system. 


The Connecticut based solar equipment 
company, Sunworks/Enthone of West 
Haven is the manufacturer of the solar 
panels that will be used for the largest 
HUD-funded condominium project in 
the nation, Grassy Brook Village in Brook- 
line, Vermont, where solar heating will 
be provided for ten housing units. 


The U.S. Department of Housing and 
Development awarded the solar grants 
in a nationwide competition open to 
builders, developers, universities, and 
public authorities. The selections were 
made on the basis of the potential impact 
that the completed projects will have in 
advancing solar heating in the public 
and private housing market. 
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Clark-Watts and IBD Sponsor 
Student Design Competition 


When Clark-Watts, architectural and 


contract furniture distributors of Hartford, 


moved their showroom facilities to anew 
location at 818 Windsor Street, one of the 
advantages of the move was that a unique 
“Kiosk” was part of the package. The 
structure, ten feet high by approximately 
6% feet square with an unusual roof, was 
an outbuilding once used as a guard 
station for the property. 


Frank Clark and John Watts, the owners, 
approached the Connecticut Chapter of 


the Institute of Business Designers to spon- 


sor a design competition for the reuse 

of the Kiosk on the site in such a way as to 
identify the firm, their location, and their 
type of business. 


Judith A. Parker 


The project was issued to students in in- 
terior design at the University of Connect- 
icut, with three weeks allowed for the 
design development — which included 
visits to the site, technical research, and 
subsequent development of the individu- 
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al solutions. Faculty members Charles 
Scott, Fred Malven, and Bill McCloud 
provided guidance. 


The Design Award Jury was held Novem- 
ber 20 at the Clark-Watts showroom. 
Jurors, in addition to Messrs. Clark and 
Watts, were IBD members Robert Burling 
Margi Neyerlin, and Donald Vallaincourt 
First prize was awarded to Judith A. Park- 
er; second to Kathie Hamlin, and third, 
to Al Lester. There were also four honor- 
able mentions. 


Brochures and Catalogs 


’76 “Fashions in Floors” Available From 
Kentile 


The 1976 edition of “Fashions in Floors” 
is now available from local Kentile dis- 
tributors. The 24-page, four-color cata- 
logue features Kentile’s entire line of 
resilient tile products — solid vinyl, vinyl 
asbestos, Touch-Down self-adhering 
tile and asphalt. “Fashions in Floors” 
also contains attractive, imaginative roo 
settings as well as full-color tile illustratio 


Fluropon Metal Construction Coating 


An eight-page, full-color brochure that 
describes the performance capabilities 
of Fluropon® architectural coating is nowl 
available from DeSoto, Inc., Des Plaines, | 


Pictured in the brochure are full-color 
examples of Fluropon applications on 
high rises, power plants, hangars, schools 
industrial facilities and residential trim. 
The booklet includes a comprehensive 
guide specification stating Fluropon’s 
architectural properties. 


Fluropon isa full-strength fluorocarbon 
metal coating that can be coil-coated for 
steel or aluminum building panels, fascia 
and shingles. It can be spray coated on 
aluminum panels, louvers, trim and ex- 
trusions. 


The DeSoto coating is unmatched by any 
conventional construction coating for 
color longevity. Its non-static surface re- 
sists adherence by dirt, grime and poten- 
tially damaging pollutants and it washes 
clean of most general air pollution par- 
ticles when it rains. 


The coating’s superior handling charac- 
teristics allow greater design innovation. 
Spray or coil-coated, Fluropon bonds 

to the substrate forming a tough, smooth 
finish which offers virtually unlimited 
formability. A wide range of colors per- 
mits matching, harmonizing or contrast- 
ing exteriors. 


Fora free copy of the Fluropon capabil- 
ities brochure, write Marketing Depart- 
ment, DeSoto, Inc., 1700 South Mount 
Prospect Road, Des Plaines, IIl., 60018. 


Connecticut Archit 
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A new kind of entertainment. 
It’s called SHOPPING. 


Civic Center Shops 


AVTE OF TIMa. 
x ip 


All 


AMERICAN , 
uns 


. Nevele S/ Skate Chalet, Ellenville, N. 

Architect: Dennis Jurow 

2. Wentworth by the Sea, Portsmouth, N.H 
Architect: Maurice E. Witmer, AIA 

3. Glen Lochen, Glastonbury, Conn 
Callister, Payne & Bischoff— 
Community and Site Planners 

4. Auburn Mall, Auburn, Mass. 
Architect: Meyer, Kasindorf & Mancino 


Una-Lam (Structural Glued 
$ Laminated Timber) is engineered 
to exacting specifications that can 
reduce costly job site delays. 
Our sales force pride them- 
I selves in their proven ability to 
8 provide cooperative planning and 
Reduce on-site assistance at all levels, including 
a unique shop assemblies, prompt 
construction costs deliveries and precise follow-thru 
A on routine details. We're big 
with UNA-LAM enough to produce your job without 
7 loss of the individual attention you 
deserve, regardless of job size. 
Results? Cost efficiencies and 
on-time construction schedules 


AN N that meet your cost- control 
JU dill 5 requirements. 
( "a minated products Una- Lam. . the competitive 
a A Division of Unadilla Silo Company Inc. material with the natural beauty of 
Dept. 08102, Unadilla, N.Y. 13849 wood and unlimited design 
Tel. 607/369-9341 potential whatever the application. 


Get all the facts... write or 
LAMINATED WOOD BEAMS, ARCHES & TRUSSES « WOOD DECKING phone today. 


